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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition. 
By Leonard W. King, Assistant Keeper of Egyptian and As- 
syrian Antiquities in the British Museum, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of London. [The Schweich Lectures, 1916.] (London: 
Humphrey Milford, for the British Academy. 1918. Pp. ix. 155.) 

Professor King in taking up the somewhat familiar subject of a 
comparison between Babylonian, Egyptian, and Hebrew traditions in 
regard to the beginnings of things does so for the purpose of showing 
the bearings of important new material that has come to light. This 
material is the result in the main of the Nippur Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania which was fortunate enough to unearth literary 
material belonging to the early Sumerian period, even though the actual 
texts represent copies that do not carry us beyond 2000 B.C. The bulk 
of the new material was published by Dr. Arno Poebel, who worked for 
several years at the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
whose publication has revealed among other things the source of the 
tradition of Berosus for the early and purely fanciful Sumero-Babylonian 
chronology. 

The discussion throughout is based on an independent study of the 
new material, in the course of which many points hitherto doubtful are 
elucidated. Professor King shows very clearly that the later Babylonian 
stories of Creation and the Deluge, which have come down to us in their 
Semitic (or Akkadian) form chiefly from the library of Ashurbanapal, 
dating from the middle of the seventh century before our era, actually 
do revert to the very old Sumerian prototypes, but that in the course of 
the transmission, many of the Sumerian features became blurred or 
were intentionally modified to suit the views of the later age. The 
most interesting result, therefore, of Professor King's investigation is 
to show the gradual modification of the early tradition in its course 
along the centuries. The Semitic population of Babylonia now generally 
designated as Akkadian did not content themselves with bodily accepting 
the old Sumerian tradition, but inaugurated the process of steady modi- 
fication. Professor King might have emphasized more strongly than he 
does the necessary contrast in traditions regarding the beginning of 
things according as they take shape among a people living in a moun- 
tainous region (which appears to have been the home of the Sumerians) 
and among those living in a low valley like that of the Euphrates. A 
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mountainous region is apt to suffer from a dearth of water whereas a 
valley such as we find in southern Mesopotamia, well watered by the 
overflow of two rivers, often suffers from a superabundance of water. 
This contrast may be traced more definitely than Professor King appears 
to admit in the course taken in the adaptation of the old Sumerian tra- 
ditions to those which appear to be more distinctly Semitic. As to the 
very important question of the relation between Babylonian and Hebrew 
traditions, Professor King is strongly inclined, on the basis of the new 
material, to assume that the Hebrew traditions took definite shape in 
the century or two preceding the Exilic period. In this position he will 
have the support of most modern scholars. At the same time there are 
good grounds for assuming a far earlier and steady stream of influences 
into Palestine emanating from the Euphrates Valley on the one hand 
and to a lesser degree also from the Nile Valley, though it is impossible 
to follow the process in detail, chiefly because of the late date at which 
the Hebrew traditions, even after becoming fixed, received their present 
form. Professor King's three lectures represent a remarkably clear and 
highly interesting exposition of the important subject, and are to be 
strongly recommended to those who wish to follow the bearings of the 
latest archaeological discoveries on Biblical tradition. Incidental to the 
discussion a great many points are touched upon which are important 
also to students of the history of the ancient East. The book marks a 
decided advance upon previous works on the subject. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

The Conversion of Europe. By Charles Henry Robinson, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Ripon. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. xxiii, 640. $6.00.) 

Canon Robinson, editorial secretary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and well known as author of a series of writings 
on missionary subjects, presents in this volume of six hundred pages a 
survey of the various attempts which resulted finally in the Christiani- 
zation of the European peoples. In a considerable and useful intro- 
duction he points out the difficulties of his task arising from the meagre- 
ness of the material and its perversions for purposes of edification. 
The book illustrates these difficulties, and we have to thank the author 
for meeting them as well as he has. We only regret that so much 
valuable space has been given to quotations from other modern writers 
and that the fatal phrase " it is said that " has been employed so often 
where we should be glad to hear what Dr. Robinson himself knew or 
thought. 

The historical treatment of religious conversion must always depend 
upon the view one takes o"f the conversional process. Our conventional 
usage implies an individual conviction of the truth of the ideas to which 



